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ABSTRACT 

Although tha uaa of vidao playback of claasroom 
aasignnanta for atudanta who ara comnunication apprahanaiva, shy, or 
unasaartiva has raeaivad widaapraad adoption, a raviaw of tha 
litaratura auggaata that ita uaa is potantially haraful. Typically, 
thosa with high anxiaty about comuni cation ara charactarizad by 
axcaasiva faar of avaluation, irrational baliafs about baing tha 
focua of attantion, low aalf-astaam, nagativa axpactationa of 
auccass, inability to accapt auccaas avaluation, tandancy tb' 
nagativaly intarprat thair own actions, and unwillingnass/inability 
to salf-disclosa, Vidao faadback focuaas attantion on salf and 
magnifias comnunication parformanca diff icultias and ao might 
incraasa fear of conmunication, rainforca nagativa aalf-parcaptions, 
and further reduce aelf-aataaia and axpectationa of succaas in 
conmunication. Straas reactions to video faadback have been found in 
a few studiea. Research has also shown soma practices of . vidao 
feedback to be successful, such as tha use of aalf-modeling, using 
video models oiT others, preparing the students for videotaping, 
focusing feedback, and using several videotaped exercises to reduce 
novelty affects. The report includes a substantive bibliography. 
(HOD) 
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Abstract 

Rtfttarch rtMitwtd htrt tuogtfttf that utt o4 vidto playback oi . 
cUftftroon atftiQnnitntft it pottntially harmful to thott ttudtntt who 
art communication apprthtntivti thxi or unatttrtivt. Typical Ixi 
thoft Mith high anxitiy about conmunication art characttr iztd by 
txcttftivt ftar of tvaluationi irrational btlitff about bting tht 
focut of atttntioni low fttlf-tttttmi ntgativt txptctationt of 
tucctssi inability to acctpt tuccttt tvaluation, ttndtncy to 
ntgatlvtl inttrprtt own actionti and unwi 1 1 ingntts/inabi 1 i ty to 
stif-diftcloit . Vidto fttdback focuttt atttntion on ftif &nd 
m»gnifitf communication ptrformanct diff icultitt to might incrtast 
ftar of cammunication, rtinforct ntgativt ttlf-ptrctptionti and 
furthtr rtduct ttlf-tstttm and txptctationt of ftucctft iin 
communication. Strttt rtactiont to vidto fttdback havt bttn found 
in a ftw fttudits. Rtttarch impi ic.it iont and guidtlints for vidto 
•fttdback with tht high anxious art tuggttttd. 
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Learning research has dononstrated that a certain level of arousal 
Is necessary for learning; excessive arousal can Inhibit learning (Hulse,' 
Deese, & Egeth, 1975; Krohne & Laux, 1982). The video and/or verbal feed- 
back we typically employ In conmunlcatlon classrooms generates arousal as 
well as provides necessary performance feedback and evaluation required 
for learning and skill development. Generally research suggests that for . 
most students feedback Increases satisfaction with Instruction, Increases 
Interest, and facilitates learning (Joyce & Well, 1980; Wlttrock & Lumsdalne, 
1977). However, for some students feedback-»especlally feedback perceived 
to be evaluative—generates excessive anxiety which Interferes with learning 
and with desire to continue Instruction (Krohne & Laux, 1982). 

A growing body of research suggests that a significant number of people 
experience debilitating anxiety about social Interaction and/or specific 
communication situations (see Daly & McCroskey, 1984, for review of research). 
Although many will avoid our classes, a number are likely to be enrolled In 
our basic courses. The nature of required communication performances, the 
type of experienced anxiety, and the nature of Instruction and evaluation 
could determine whether we help or hurt these soclal-communicative anxious 
students. 

Some of us try to help the anxious student with either informal in-class 
attention or formal programs designed to reduce anxiety and develop communis 
cation skills. Many, or possibly most, of us do not or can not provide this 
attention. A national survey found that only 6.8% of responding departments 
offered special programs for the social-communicative anxious (Hoffmann and 
Sprague, 1982). This finding suggests that, in spite of the research 



attention, tha problems of the anxious minority In our classes appear to 
receive little attention. This apparent InattenMon might lead us to 
employ teiachlng and evaluation methods which are averslve or even harmful 
to these students. Although It Is generally agreed that the anxious are 
less successful with classroom communication assignments and that anxiety 
treatment should occur In an evaluatlon<-£ree environment , there Is less 
attention to the consequences of "mains tr earning" these students In our 
classes. Foss concluded an examination of treatment programs with an . 
expression of concern "that highly anxious students may be hurt rather than 
helped by required oral presentations, the assignment of grades for class 
participation, and the like" (1982, p. 200). V 

These anxious students have little expectation of success and find 
that the attention focused on them and their performance Is averslve so are 
likely to find that communication assignments reinforce or even Intensify 
anxiety. Although largely unexamined in the speech communication education 
literature. It is possible that some uses of verbal and video feedback 
prompt deleterious intensification of anxiety. Video feedback is likely to 
be especially risky because it is self -confrontational. 

Of the various instructional/ evaluational methods which might be 
harmful to the unprepared high anxious student, this paper will focus on 
video feedback because of its enthusiastic and widespread adoption. The 
high anxious student might have difficulty avoiding it because it is used 
in education, business, psychology, parenting, engineering, as well as in 

communication classes. We need to examine the limited research to determine 

\ 

whether a concern about video feedback as an intenslfier of anxiety is 
warranted. Much of the research to be examined here is only Indirectly 
relevant so we need more research which directly seeks to identify how the 
anxious respond to feedback in our classes. In addition tc tentative con- 
elusions about how the anxious mi^^ht respond to feedback, an attempt will 



b« aide to luttMt to tho tcachtr lono posslblt way* of ofjEer^ng feedback 
to both the high and low anxious students. 

Mot all of the feedback effects are lively to be negative. For 
example^ Phillips (1984) probably would argue that properly used video 

* .A 
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feedback should help many students by showing them that they are making 
skill improvements. In addltlon> It Is also likely that some use^ of 
video could even help to reduce the anxiety of the high anxious. We need 
to Identify conditions of appropriate and Inappropriate use of vldieo feed- 
back. 

V 

Soclal-Communlcatlve Anxiety 

To make manageable a discussion of the different but related con- 
ceptualizations of conmunlcatlon anxiety/avoidance problemSt I shall Intend 
"soclal-coromunlcatlve anxiety** as an Inclusive label (Daly, 1978; Daly & 
Stafford, 1984). The reader Is referred elsewhere for descriptions of 
the various conceptualizations of the problems: communication apprehension 
(McCroskeya 1970> 1984), reticence (Phillips» 1968, 1984) » shyness (Buss, ^ 
1984» ZimbardOt 1977> 1982) « social anxiety (Leary» 1983)^ unwillingness to 
coimnunlcate (Burgoon> 1976), audience anxiety (Daly & Buss, 1984), stage 
fright (Clevenger, 1959), social reticence (Jones & Russell, 1982), social- 
communicative anxiety (Daly, 1978; Daly & Stafford, 1984), and unassertive- 
ness (Adler, 1977; Lazarus, 1973). Although they differ, each of these 
conceptualizations recognize the inhibiting presence of anxiety. With 
communication apprehension, for example, • anxiety is the problem. However, 
with reticence and unassertlveness, lack of communication skills rather than 
anxiety Is seen as the primary problem. 

Although speaking only of communication apprehension, McCroskey*s 
(1982, 1984) description of an anxiety continuum reveals that we are working 
with a range of experienced anxiety. He suggested that for some (a) the 



anxiety ii relatively enduring and la present regardleaa of context, reciever, 
or time (tralt-llke anxiety), for others (b) the anxiety Is also relatively 
enduring but occurs only in certain cmaunlcatlon contexts' regardless of 
receiver or time (generalized anxiety), still others (c) consistently 
experience anxiety only when communicating with specific people (percon- 
group anxiety), and finally others (d) experience a transitory anxiety when 
ccmmunlcatlng with a specific receiver at a specific time (situational 
anxiety)^ * * « ' 

Most of the research on communication apprehension (McCroskey, 1977) 
and on most of the other conceptualizations of socl{il*communlcatlve anxiety 
(Daly & Stafford, 1984) have focused on trait anxiety. The resuU, of course,, 
is that we have a better understanding of trait anxiety consequences for 
cbmmunlcators than of transitory anxiety. It Is possible for example, that 
those already disposed to anxiety might also experience reactive anxiety (a 
transitory anxiety) when confronted with the video camera. Some students 
with low trait anxiety might also experience reactive anxiety in the same 
situation but are likely to bring the anxiety under control. High trait 
anxious, who already have little expectation of success with the communication 
assignment, could experience a further decrement in performance caused by the 
elevated physiological arousal of reactive anxiety. The communication litera- 
ture offers little guidance here but the communication problem intensif icatioa 
arising from reactive anxiety is a disquieting possibility. An analogous 
situation would be the highly anxious child receiving emergency medical 
treatment who becomes hysterical at the sight of a person in a surgical mask 
(reactive anxiety). The childf might have been able to endure the frightening 
treatment if reactive anxiety could have been avoided. 

Clevenger (1959, 198A) reminds us that there are three anxiety response 
domains — cognitive, behavioral, and physiological. Cognitive responses 
revealing anxiety include expressed expectations of being uncomfortable or 



iMpt «hil« caoBunlcatliig. Beh«vior«l retpbnfet Include such overt 
manifestations of anxiety as bodily tension, dlsf'iencles, and nervous 
actions. Physiological responses Include accel ^ - «rt rates, sweating, . 
and changes In skin temperature which alert the pei-son that "something la 
wrong." Later we will consider how each response domain might affect 

****** '3 

success or failure when using video in the classroom. 

( Charact eristics of social-communicative anxiety 

> rr^. 

• Reviews of causes and consequences of soclal-communlcatlve anxiety 
are available elsewhere (see Daly & McCroskey, 1984, for review; and Payne 
& Rlchnond, 198A, for blbllo&raphy) . • Here we will focus only on those 
characteristics which suggest potential reactivity to video feedback. 

Evaluation Anxiety . While many people seek evaluation even when it 
produces arousal, there are some vho are seriously handicapped by anticipated' 
evaluation. Apparently in each of the, conceptions of social-communicative 
anxiety, anxiety arises, at least in part, from self or other evaluation of 
anticipated or actual communication. In fact the anxious are .likely to be 
excessively preoccupied with evaluation (Leavy, 1980; Smith, Ingram, & Brehm, 
1983; Watson & Friend, 1969). Phillips (1984) found that most reticents 
fear that others will evaluate them as "stupid fools". Fear of disapproval 
was found to be related to unasserCiveness (Lefeure & West, 1981). Zimbardo 
describes the shy person as one who sees himself /herself as a performer 
"surrounded by an audience of overly eager critics" (1982, p. 468). Buss 
(1984) concluded that being the subject of focused social attention (evalu- 
ation) is aversive for the shy. At least for the shy, unrealistically high 
performance standards are held so one either avoids situations leading to 
evaluation or engages in self-debasement to prevent evaluation (Zimbardo, 
1982). Development of low self-esteem can be the coascquence. 
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8alf-Eif Dftly and Stafford concluded In their review of research 
that "regardless -of how either anxiety or esteem is operatlonallzed, the 
inverse relationship holds" (1984, p. 132). A negative auxiety-esteen 
^relationship la not surprising i but Is particularly troubling when conse- 
quences of low self-esteem are considered in a. later section. 

' ' Accuracy of Self -Perceptions . Video feedback often requires the . 
student to engage in self-evaluation either alone or assisted by Instructor 
and/or classmates. Phillips (1984) a"^ued that we need to persuade the 
reticent ^tudent that he/she is Improving. Findings that anxious students 
engage In negative distortions of self-perception (Arkin, Appelman, & 
Burger, 1980; Burgio, Glass, & Merluzzi, 1981; Clark & Arkowltz, 1975; 

\ 

Cur ran, Wallander, & Flschedtl, 1980; Gllkinson, 1943; Smith & Sarason, 
1975; Teglasi & Hoffman, 1982; Trower, O'Mahony, & Dryden, 1982) suggest 
that video self -confrontation could Intensify anxiety by reinforcing self- 
perceptions of failure. Negative self-perceptions might also lead to re- 
jection^ of the video playback as evidence of skill improvement. Unfort^n- 
ately, there is some tendency to ajttend to evidence o£ failure and to avoid 
evidence of success thus reinforcing the anxiety* 

Self-Disclosure , '''he anxious seem reluctant to self -disclose and are 
less skilled In disclosure (Hamilton, 1972; McCroskey h Richmond, 1977; 
Miller, Berg, & Archer, 1983; Morris, Karris, & Rovlns, 1981; Stacks & Stone, 
1983; Wheeless, Nesser, & McCroskey, 1976). What self-disclosure Is offered 
also tends to be more negative (Bradac, Tardy, & Itosman, 1980). To the 
extent that participation In videotaped assignments and self-evaluation of > 
video feedback requires self-disclosure, the anxious could experience 
difficulty. 

Less Positive Relationship with Teacher . Effective teachers— especially 
those with whom one has good relationships — can ameliorate many unpleasant or 



frlghteQlot da'tsrooB experiences. ^Limited evidence suggests that high 
conaBunication apprehienslvetf perceive tea^herf to be less friendly, . " 

* 

• • - 

ionediatje/ and open (Andetseni 19790 and teachers have less positive 

regard for the aAxlous student (McCrosfcey & Daly, 1976; Powers &. Dunathan, 

J . ■ » ■ . 

1978'; Synthe and Powers; 1§78). One might expect that If anxious students 
felt free to discuss feelings about sisslgments that at least reactive 
anxiety concerning class activities might be reduced. 

The Anxious Student in the Communication Class 

* < 

The high anxious student compared to low anxious students has been 
found to have high drop-out rates, to receive lower grades on communication 
performances, to talk less In class, to pai^tlclpate less and to exert less 
leadership during small group discussions, to be less attractive to class- 
mates and to have a less satisfying relationship with the instructor (Daly 
& Stafford, 1984; Richmond, 1984). Beyond these,, we have little knowledge 
of what conventional basic communication courses with communi^cation perfor-* 

o ' 

I 

mance and skill development expectations "do*' to students with high aocial- 
communicative anxiety* < ^ J ^ 

Specifically, we need to learn whether a high anxious, student drops 
the class only because of low expectation of success or because the class - 
Intensifies anxiety^ further reduces expectations of success as a communicatoir,, 
and further depresses self-esteem. 1^ the latter possibilities are true, this 
means that attempts to •'mainstream" these students in conventional classes 
leaves them much worse than we found them. In many instances the anxious 
student has inadequate communication skills so it is not surprising that 

he/she receives lower grades on performance assignments. T^he critical 

'J 

question is not whether the anxious student becomes as succicssful as the 
less anxious in a single course but whether the anxious actulally improves 
and recognizes improvement in communication skills. If there is no 

10 



recognltlbn of improvement, v< could be harming ra^ther than helping the 
anxious student. ' ' 

Stacks and Stone (1983) report the most relevant study of what a 
conventional basic course does to high communication apprehensive students. . 

I 

They found .that self-reported apprehenslveness significantly declined but 
still remained one standard deviation above the class mean for students in 
'public speaking and epialX group communication classes. Self-reported 
apprehenslveness for students In Interpersonal comaunlcatlon classes did 
not significantly improve. It is unclear how a 32Z drop-out and data loss 
rate affected the analysis. In concluslon» these students ranalned high 
apprehenslves butt at leasts did not experience an Increase In apprehenslveness. 

If we find studies of conmunlcatlon glasses In which students became 
less effective as the result of lnstructlon> we might wonder whether anxiety 
was present. Nd^ study revealing a serious loss of effectiveness resulting 
from instruction was found. 

Finally, we might expect that high anxious students mig:ht suffer a 
decline In self -concept aa a communicator If the basic course instruction 
was tdo Intimidating. ' Althoygh neither measured student anxiety » McCroskey 

(1967) found that the basic course increased confidence in speaking ability 
and Furi^ (1970) £ound that self-concept increased more in a business speaking . 
course than in psychology dftd physical education courses* Brooks and Platz 

(1968) found Dhat self-*concept as a conmunicator improved for 75% and de- 
clined for 25% of the students in a basic course. They speculated that 
decline was due to discovery of shortcomings as a communicator. It is im- 
possible to determine whether this discovery was beneficial or harmful .to 
the students. ' 

Although the communication anxiety literature suggests that continuation 
in the basic course could be a punishing experience for the high anxious, he 

11 • ' ' 
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literature does not permit confirmation of these speculations* Obviously 
we need more research on the fate of these students In our classes . Know- 
ledge of what we do to t^iese students Is especially Critical because It 
appears that most of us do not offer special tread^ent programs. They 
sink or swim In our clas8e,8. 

^ Video Feedback Effects 

« ■ . ' ■ 

Among the video uses In communication and other classes from, 
elementary school to college and adult training are the videotaping of 
speeches, scenes from drama, sales presentations, parenting role plays, 
dyadic interpersonal communication, interviews, small -group exercises, 
conflict managenent role plays, |uid role ^laycid responses to angry 
customers. Typically, video feedback is offered in one of two forms. 
(1) The student or trainee views the videotape privately. The feedback 

t 

may or may not be structured by^ Instructions about what to observe In the 

4 • 

videotaped performance. (2) The student or trainee shares the self ^viewing 
with an instructor and/or classmates. The student, Inbtructot, and class- 
mates may or may not offer an oral or written critique of the Videotaped 
performance. x 

Reactivity to Video Feedback * / 

Many people are probably curious about how they appear on television 

s 

so it Height be difficult to anticipate that ^me could perceive videotaping 
as aversiye. In fact, one group of^ftrst grade students improved phonics 
skills in exchange for an opportunity to be seen by classmates solving 
math problems on television (Gross, ThuVman, & Drabman, 1980). 

Any reactive anxiety to video use could arise, in part, from the 
novelty of the medium • Novelty, formality, and f qnspicuousness of speaker 
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«r« said to ba among tha cautas of audlanee anxlaty, a transitory anxlaty 

r. 

(Daly & Buss, 1984). Ona can axpact that for most students tha vidao camera 
is still novel. Because of tlae constraints many instructors only use v.^.deo 

0 

feedback once or twice during the course so novelty reactions are never 
extingviished.. In addition, performance before a camera which produces a 
permanent record probably increases the perception of formality. Being the 
focus of attention of both the camera and the class during the performsnca 

4 

and the focus of evaluative attention during playback probably Increases a 
feeling of conspicuousness. Theri^fore, it is possible that video could 
intensify audience anxiety. 

Othi^r relevant evidence of arousal effects of video is often anecdotal 
and Inconsistent. Several reports suggest that video use in the classroom 
did not significantly elevate s'^.^iety (Bush, Blttner, & Brooks, 1972; Fiedler 
& Beacht 1979; Koran, Harr, & ler, 1973; Lake & Adams, 1984; Lyons, Bradley, 

White, 1984). In addition, videotape use In speech classes reduced non- 
fluencies (a possible Index of anxiety) (Delhi, Breen, & Larson, 1970), 
Increased attendance (Goldhaber & Klein, 1972), and produced favorable 
attitudes toward video feedback (Caton & Feather, 1965; Henderson j 1964). 

Yet, there are teachers and therapists who have expressed concern about 
observed anxiety reactions to video. Hlrschfeld wrote, '*Those of us who have 
seen ourselves on film and TV are not surprised at student descriptions of the 
experience as * shattering* and 'shocking^ Some sensitive (anxious?) 
students react with real despair, sometimes only partially mitigated by 
seeing that they are not much worse than their classmates** (1968, p. 118). 
A therapist suggested that video can be disturbing to patients because the 
video record is so detailed, elicits stronger reactions than other patient 
records, and might be permanent. '^Patients may have the feeling that their 

:t 
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actions will never die" (Johnson, 1981, p. 307). Hosford and Mills (1983) 
reviewed evidence suggesting that video feedback can be strongly emotionally 
arousing. In a study. of hospitalised patients, 77% experienced anxiety during 
Initial video feedback. Seventeen percent offered such Immediate negative 
self-descrlptlons as "disgusting, sickening, and heartbreaking" (Relvlch & 
Geertsma, 1968, cited In Berger, 1978). 

Findings that general populations and even experienced communicators 
can react negatively to video feedback should cause one to hesitate to use It 
when anxious students might be In the class. For example, Nussbaum's (1984) 
experience Is Interesting. Of 61 graduate teaching assistants (experienced 
communicators) asked- to participate In a study of teaching effectiveness, 
only 31 agreed to participate. It Is not surprising that so many of the 
TA*8 would be reluctant to have their teaching evaluated. I^at Is surprising 
is that of the 31 who were willing to be evaluajLd, only 11 would agree to 

have their teaching performance videotaped. Did those 20 students fear the 

I. 

videotaping experience? Did they fear that the video would reveal more than 
they wanted revealed? Others have found that teachers experienced excessive 
anxiety when vld&O feedback was employed (Ferlberg, Perl, Velnreb, Nltzan, 
Shimron, & O'Bryant, 19?1; Stewart & Stewart, 1970). Studies of other 
general populations have also found that video playback can be stressful. 
(Holtzman, 1^^969; Kagan & Krathwohl, 1967: Logue, Zenner, & Gohman, 1968; 
Neilsen, 19 64). 

In a review of the use of video and other methods of self-confrontation 
in teacher training, Fuller and Manning (1973) concluded that YAVIS (young, 
attractive, verbal. Intelligent, and successful) types could benefit, but 
HOUNDS (homely, old, unattractive, non-verbal, and dumb) might become victims. 
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Undoubtedly, video feedback will be note ptoducCive with some students than 
with others. Useful conclusions about the potential reactivity of 'ideo 
feedback is* however » impossible. Those who reported no stress increases 
with video use collected data froa classes in which significant numbers of 
high anxious students might not have been enrolled. For example. Lake and 
Adams (1984) use4 high school classes wh£bh had entirely elective enrollments. 
In the studies in which anxiety might have been normally distributed, 
communication anxiety levels were nevar variables so we are unsure of the 
responses of the anxious to the camera. On the other hand, studies revealing 
anxiety responses to video did not . eliminate such alternative explanations that 
teachers and others were responding to the prospect. of evaluation rather than 
to the use of video. VThen we are uncertain about student response, however, 
we should use video feedback carefully. We need to be alert to the possibility 
that some will experience excessive anxiety which Interferes with Instruction* 
Consequences of Video Feedback ^ 

Although the evidence of video reactivity Is, not compelling, It should 
raise questions about possible hazards of video use with anxious students* 
Potential hazards might arise from this sxxtge of reactive anxiety, or they 
might arise from such features as the self -confrontational nature of video 
feedback* Is video feedback potentially harmful to our anxious student^ 

In fact, several recent studies found that video feedback was no better 
than verbal feedback in instruction and therapy (Brenes & Cooklin, 1983; 
Brown, 1980; Hanser & Furman, 1980; Padgett, 1983; Thelen & Lasoski, 1980) • 
It neither helped nor narmed people* Others have found positive video 
feedback effects when used to improve speech delivery (Delhi, Breen, & 
Larson, 1970; Nelson, 1968; Ochs, 1968; Marshall, Parker, & Hayes, 1982; 
Porter & King, 1972), to develop communication instructional skills 
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(Elliott & Smith, 1975; MacLeod, 1977), to develop dutical Interview skills 
(Hosford 6 Johnson, 1983), to develop selected interpersonal conmunication 
skills (Archer 6 Ksgan, 1973; Edelson & Seidman, 1975; Hartson & Kunch, 
1973), to develop small group conmunication skills (Gerssevski, 1972; ' 
Walter, 1978), and to develop social skills (see Hung & Rosenthal, 1981, 
for review). None of these studies reveal whether high anxious subjects 
are included so. it is impossible to determine whether social-communicative 
anxious students also Improved as the result of video feedback. 

There is a body of research and case studies— ^mostly with clinical 
populations — which suggest that video feedback can have undesirable outcomes 
(see Bailey & Sowder, 1970; Griffiths, 1974; Hung & Rosenthal, 1981; Trower 
& Kiely, 1983, for reviews). Descriptions of those debilitated by social- 
coRununicative. anxiety suggest that they share some of the vulnerabilities of - 
clinical populations. As nbted earlier, the docial-coomunicative anxious is 
often characterized by excessive fear of evaluation, irrational beliefs about 
being the focus of attention, low self-esteem, negative expectations of 
success, inability to accept success evaluation, tendency to negatively 
interpret one*s actions, and unwillingness/inability to self-disclose. 
Although they may have additional problems or more intense manifestations of 
problems, many of those who seek therapy for marital, career, and emotional 
problems share characteristics of the social-communicative anxious person. 

Trower and Kiely (1983) cited research which suggested that video 
feedback provoked anxiety, worsened patient's symptoms, increased the likeli- 
hood of self-blame in marital therapy, resulted in suicides and separations 
in marital therapy, reduced self-esteem of alcoholics, and reduced self- 
efficacy expectations. In one instance, video feedback drove alcoholics to 
drink more (Schaefer, Sobell, & Sobell, 1972). McRea (1983) also cited 
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studies which suggested thst video feedback reduced positiveness of self- 
descriptions » Increased anxiety t caused dlacontuiuatldn o£ therapy p and led 
to au|.cldee Rennet Dowrlekt snd Wasek (1983) warned that use of video with 
shy people Is likely to Intensify shyneese 

A major reason for using video feedback la that It' offers concrete^ 
detailed Information about one* a perfomancee It ISt however » not an 
objective report because It is interpreted by those who view it (JohnsOn^ ^ 
1981; Trower & Klely^ 1983)* Each of us are disposed to see the evidence In 
his/her own way* Soclal<»coinmunicative anxious and depressed people^ for , 
examplet both ara likely to have low self*-^esteemt to make many negative 
self -statements t and to Interpret information about the self^ even positive 
Information — negatively » Video feedback which was expected to concretely 
reveal personal success to depressed women In therapy actually Increased their 
negative self-Images (Biggs » Rosen & Summerfleldt 1980). These researchers 
warned against future video feedbac1^sylth depressed people* Similarly » 
Bandura (1977) concluded that video feedback. Instead of helping patients 
see themselves as competent and In control » Is likely to reduce self-efficacy 
expectations* High anxlous-hlgh' social skill subjects underestimated their 
skills while viewing a videotape of themselves In a dating simulation (Currant 
Wallander, & Flschettl, 1980). 

In addition to self-distortions of the video record, It Is possible for 

♦ 

the camera to distort — a distortion potentially troubling for those with 
low self-esteem* Johnson observed that "cameras do not always tell the truth* 
They tell truly, of course, what they see; but they don*t always see the 
truth. Perhaps the expresslot. on that person's face would look rather 
different from another angle" (1981, p, 309). Further dlstot.:ion might be 
caused when a person giving a speech tries to communicate to and stay within 
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the iange of tht caatra. Resulting playback might seea to ahov unreeponalve- 
nesa to the audience and failure to move (stiffness). This could reinforce 
negative attributions of those who already peree'.ve a large actual behavior- 
ideal performance discrepancy. During a videotaped small group discussion 
a person might be caught by the camera displaying agitation or confusion 
because he/she is trying to remember information to cSDtribute to the discus- 
sion. The video record presents the agitation "under" the voice of another 
group member who is speaking. It appears that the person la reacting to the 
speaker. The shy or anxious person who already fears that others are 
constantly Judging the appropriateness of his/her behavior is likely to be- 
appalled by the obvioua interpretation and further withdraw in class. 

Video magnification of nervous or off-task behavior is a related problem 
Unless people are trained to ignore appearance and behavior (especially 
delivery) , self-viewers arei likely to focus on these aspects of the perform- 
ance (Bock, Powell, Kitchens, & Flavin, 1977; Fuller & Baker, 1970; 
Hirschfeld, 1968; Salomon & McDonald, 1970). Although others may never^ 
notice certain behavior or attribute no significance to it, the anxious 
student may be shocked by the number of vocalized pauses and by the nervous 
wringing of hands. At least two attributions might follow. (1) This 
magnified behavior reinforces negative self-perceptions as a communicator. 
(2) He/she believes that others also recognize and judge the behavior to be 
evidence of incompetence. Now the student has more to worry about in future 
performances. 

. Several theorists have commented on the tendency to separate the self 
into the private, unshared domain (emotions, self-perceptions) and the 
public, observable domain. Trower, and Kiely (1983) suggest that video 
feedback makes a person feel transparent. While watching the video record, 
a person recognizes the emotion which caused an observable behavior. 

18 
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Suddenly, the person reaches the unwarranted conclusion- that others can 
also see the emotion as well as the behavior. The private domain has 
painfully become public. In Goffmi&n's (1969) terms, thie back regions of a 
performance have been exposed. Trower and Kiely contend that this exposure 
can be harmful to shy people ahd to others wh^are very self-conscious. 

In summary, the social-coxm&unicative anxious ^rson who probably fears 
evaluation has poor self-esteem, has inaccurate (usually more negative) 
self-perceptions, and is reluctant to self -disclose 'is likely to Hnd the 
Video self-confrontation to be too intense, to reinforce negative self- 
perceptions, to lower self-esteem, to<^ cause embarrassing self -consciousness, 
and. In general, to Intensify anxiety. These possible consequences of 
Intense self-focus tould perpetuate the cycle of anxiety, coomunlcatlon 
avoidance, and inadequate conmiunication. The problem is (Compounded because 
the anxious student does not perceive the instructor to be approachable and 
the instructor is unlikely to have a high positive regard for the anxious 
student (McCroskey & Daly, 1976; Powers & Dunathan, 1978; Smythe & Powers, 
1978). An unsympathetic or insensitive handling of In-class video feedback 
might be devastating to some students* 

Research Implications 

1. A better understanding of how we affect anxious students In the 
classroom could result from a specific identification of why 
they drop-out. in is not enough to assume that they dropped 
because they did not expect to succeed. Why did they enroll ^ 
in the first place? We might find that certain ::lass activities 
or instructional practices ptompted withdrawal. 

2« We know that the anxious receive lower grades on communication 
assignments y but do they improve their communication skills in 
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3. Do video feedback end other potentially anxiety-inducing 
instructional and evaluation practices substantially increase 
transitory anxiety of either high or low anxious students? 

A. If video feedback induces excessive anxiety, how are high 
anxious students affected? Are they likely to experience 
increased \:otnmunicat ion anxiety, loss of self-esteem, etc.? 

5. Treatment programs and special class sections appear to help 
the anxious students. Unfortunately, resources often do not • 
allow special programs at most schools and colleges. Can 
instructors modify instructional practices to successfully 
"mainstream" anxious students in regular communication classes? 
Uhat instructional modifications must be made? In which 
courses is "mainstreaming" most likely to be successful? 

4. We need better designed studies to confirm/modify the 
guidelines for video feedback offered below. 

Guidelines for Video Feedback^ 
Several useful suggestions for video feedback which could apply to 

v. 

any course have emei^ged from the research. It is not clear whether these 
will enable the anxious student to cope more successfully with video 
feedback. For the anxious student ^ these methods are probably better than 
"Today we are going to see what we look like on video" and "Now do you 
see what you are doing wrong" approaches to video feedbacks 
1. Sbme success for self-modeling has been reported (Dowrick^ 1983; 
Uosford & Johnson^ 1983). In self -modeling ^ instances of 
inappropriate behavior are edited out before video feedback. 
During self-viewing the person is more likely to see him/herself 
behaving competently and is more likely to maintain the 
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appropriate bahavlot. ^^^"^ 
Although not feedback method, video models of others 
performing the coonunlcatlon or social ikill can aid skill 
development (Heilveil, 1983; Hosford & Mills, 1983; Walter, 
1984). For anxious students, models who display coping skills 
and who are rewarded by others for their behavior probably are 
most effective (Hosford & Mills, 1983). 

Students should be prepared for videotaping and for the video 

playback. They should know what co expect and what to observe 

during the replay (Hosford & Mills, 1983). 

Usually focused feedback is more effective than unstructured 

self-vlewlng (Hosford & Mills » 1983)* That is» dlacusslon of 

the performance should accompany the video replay. 

Use several videotaped exercises to reduce novelty effects* 

This might enable students to become more comfortable and to 

move beyond a focus on personal appearance « 
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